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5iIX POEMS 


THE HARSH JUDGMENT 


NSIDE, a hundred doors by which to leave; 
Outside, you never can come in again 

The gesture made is woven in the sleeve 

The spiral echo sinks into the grain 

What died in me will warn me if you turn 

Not to be tender-minded, though | burn 


In time ruel, so difficult for love 


The burden of the personal, the life 


By profit ploughed, the tapping of our power- 





You know the long rebellion and the spleen. 


Last n ast year, with the tumbling of a leaf 
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The autumn came. Dark leaf from darker tower 
Falls miles, deeper than coals, and still goes down. 
Courage! That pity made our hearts unclean. 


MY SURGEONS 


My surgeons are a savage band, 

Surely their patient is ill-fated. 

Their tricks are coarse: the small sweet hand 
I seized was wax, or amputated. 

With the humiliated swollen-footed 

And the lost persecuted their traps are baited. 


Deftly they opened the brain of a child, 
And it was full of flying dreams; 

Father was prowling in a field 

With speckled tongue and a collar of flame. 
They labeled it, “Polluted Streams,” 

The body floating with the name. 


They studied a prostrate fever-chart 

With unmitigating eyes; one said, 

“Bohemian germs, Weltschmerz, bad art 

And Spanish fly. Off with his head.” 

Another, “Fascist. His boot is filled with blood.’ 
They cut me up till I was red. 


Lastly they squeezed out of my veins 
The bright liquor of sympathy; 


STANLEY J. KUNITZ 


I lost the touch of souls, the reins 

On white revenge, and I was free 

Of pity, a solid man of snow. 

But in the night to whom could I go? 


Lie down with me, dear girl, before 
My butcher-boys begin to rave. 

“No hope for persons any more,” 
They cry, “on either side of the grave.” 
Tell them I say the heart forgives 

The world. Yes, I believe. In love 


THE LAST QUESTION 


Oh the good times! the laughter on the hill! 
The parties down at Larry’s in the spring! 
Your sovereign pleasure, careless itself to save, 
Goes naked at the heart. Touching, you bring 
Rumors of heaven and its generous spoils 
Here, even, where our hooded shadows rise 
To play the stab-scene, the end of love, 

While grief intones, ever the third that stays. 
Now that your pity shines in other hall, 

Now that your grain again comes to the mill, 
Shall I be happy soon, shall I rejoice, 

Or wrestle with that stranger whom you praise? 
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THE TUTORED CHILD 


Your mother, whom the mirror-world has claimed 
Plucks at the tell-tale hairs with violent hand 

And thinks time backward to a brassy song, 
Rolling the grape of hysteria under her tongue 


Your father, in whom two ambitions rave, 

Like stations wrangling on the foreign-wave 

For spheres of influence, loathes the heart that blends 
His guilty love; but the quarrel never ends. 


You are of nature's bright unlucky brood, 

Born of the drop of talent in your blood 
Wherewith the gates of mystery are oiled. 
Mortals will touch you and your taste be spoiled, 


Witches in metals test you. I observe 

Defeat, taking short cuts from nerve to nerve, 
Climb through the narrow transom of your will; 
And I weep, for having made you vulnerable. 


My poor poor child whose terrors never cease, 
Here is my pity penny. Buy you peace. 


STANLEY J. KUNITZ 


THE ILLUSIONIST 


My name is sand: I make 
Dumbshows on windowshades; 
Wring hands; dissolve; swirl back; 
Play furious, grim charades, 

In airless room confined, 

Thick with the curds of night, 

I live upon my mind, 

Am six-foot parasite; 

Am envy, like a vein 


Run dry; am hypocrite, 


Whose bonecase (melted down) 
Shimmers with scaly wit. 

What have I not permitted? 
What flagrant postures taken? 
Nor shown the head matted 
Nor the white forehead broken, 
But parodied my life, 

Assumed eccentric forms, 
Retreated into leaf, 

Made branches of my arms; 
Groveled; ah clung in hiding 


To my father’s rotten wall. 


Kncel, spirit. At this beheading 
Thy spongy faces fall. 
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THE SUPPER BEFORE LAST 


The intellectuals at the feast, 

Emaciated on their fare, 

Clap hands at the fabulous new beast 
Upon the massive platter borne. 

Their tongues rejoice, steeped in the rare 
Juices of the unicorn, 

While drunk with ptomaines now, the crow 
That hoarsely to the table came, 

Snatches at gobbets flung below, 

And smirking in his greasy frock 

Clamps beak on the honeyed mortal game 
Under the dreaming hip and hock. 


Stanley J. Kunstz 
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MEMORIAL FOR 1940 


If we could but silence the gongs in thousands of cities, 

Throttle the sirens, quench the low roar of the motors, 

Muffle the click of the tickers, slow down the traffic, 

Drown out all mechanical noise and suddenly create silence, 

We might come to know at last the meaning of this world; 

Which is as a wave come from the dark, a sudden, unexpected 
movement, 

Always arrested, never completed, made vital by half-realized 
beauty; 

And which—though unfinished—flings this final generation 

Like all those lost in the past, drowned in war, to die, gasping on 
the shore 

Driven and driven and driven, 

Living despite of dying, dying because of living 

Is life’s last terrible giving; 

Poured out, overflowing, overwhelming, foaming away on the 
pavement, 

Froth of life, must of death, spilled deep upon the stones 

We cannot halt it since we are part of it, 

We cannot hold it, since it holds us as this offering. 

Our doing is part of its dream, our darkness is all of its triumph 

It is given and it abides, whether we will or no. 


But now, since the silence will not rise and surround us, 
Leaving us wondering about ourselves, looking each to the other, 
Sketching the gesture that will finish with consummation— 
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We shall not know what meaning was held by that dream 

Not men, but a man; not life but be led; not triumph but brutal 
obedience— 

And laws graven deep in cold blood for the free play of instinct 
and wisdom. 

Since we have neither clear thoughts of ourselves nor the quiet of 
heaven— 

Which is made out of fire and dark even as we, only wider and 
greater— 

No joy shall be ours without horror, no peace without clamor 

With guns, tanks, aeroplanes, ships of iron, lies, bullyings, threats, 
propaganda, 

We shall go forward to a far alien land, and we shall there bury 

This light that burned flickeringly, under mountains of dead men, 
tumuli of faith unremembered; 

To burst forth as volcanic fire to the future, and blaze across the 


world 


John Gould Fletcher 








VINE IN EARLY SPRING 


The ivy traced upon the wall 

Is the color of smoke, 

The color of the tree-shell 

When the foliage and fruit are gone 


Under the cross-marching lines is the vine awake? 


Here is the map of the year before us, 
The great, dim rivers flowing... 

The highways where the leaves will pass. 
The Western states are here 

Torn with the first ploughing. 


And to the South the vast ocean 

Into which the rivers empty, 

Pours with a ripple of green over the brown, 
To warn travelers of strange currents, 


To show where distant islands lie. 


The map hung here upon the wall, 
Even as we watch, defines new land. 
The thin boundaries move and swell, 
And the bud claims a far outpost 
Open to exploration by wind and sun 


Sara Van Alstyne Allen 
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AVENUE DES CHAMPS ELYSEES 
for E. A. 


Beneath the tattooed trooper’s stare 
( His three-prong’d eyes and gun are aimed 
White-hot with hate and trigger-watchful ) 


My friends, who peopled once my past 
And Paris, are condemned to sit 
And talk, interned in timelessness. 


The blue veins of the trooper’s arms 
Do mingle with dream-markings where 
The needle of one Night’s desire 


Infused a name, a face, a flower, 
Distilled from night, forgot, but kept 
Within the skin like syphilis. 


This scoundrel’s past’s a pastoral 
That soured to tragedy: village spites 
Urged the embittered butcher-boy 


To slaughtering of sheepish Jews 
Herded from cities to his fields 
Where they all died, of being Jews, 


Of spade-wounds, fork-wounds and surprise 
Death too rewards fifth-columnists 
Who served her purposes in life 


EDOUARD RODITI 


Assassins are promoted here 
To devildom, policing those 
Who purge their faith in Life’s régime. 


My friends must miss me who am still 
Alive, a refugee from death 
In a changed world which they escaped. 


They speak of me as of one dead, 
Like prisoners of war who fear 


In safety for a free man’s life; 


They wonder when I'll join their crowd, 
How I escaped, and pity me 
Who yet must face what they most feared. 
For they no longer fear who know 
That life was death and fear of death 
Tili death delivered them from fear 
Edouard Roditi 
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TWO POEMS 


THE RED TOWER 


The Red Tower on the glorious hill, 

The awkward skill of girlhood, and its beauty, 
The fury of a rose in summer burning, 

Or the great library bowed down with learning, 
These, as intricate as a tree, as tall and sheltering, 
Stand like a people's freedom or the stars 


It is not time that kills 

Though time tread brutally as a country wagon; 
The tree must bear its fruit, and stone and steel 
Cry out for use and wear, and these are death 
Before the wheels are turned the rust begins, 
Before the words are learned the legend turns 
Into an idle tale of kings and dragons; 

Even before the benediction ends, 

Whether in rain or sun, the tower crumbles 


But O, blossoming and impermanent, 
Precarious as the rose that throws its petals, 
The tower cannot fall but hands and voices 
Rise to rebuild, and build as if for ever, 

The wall, the winding stair, the massive dome 
Serene and fragile as a moment's vision 

The form that dies in childbirth and survives, 
Held against rain and sun, the tower stands, 
Forever held, forever falling. 
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MICHAEL ROBERTS 


THE IMAGES OF DEATH 


The hawk, the furred eagle, the smooth panther— 
Images of desire and power, images of death, 
These we adore and fear, these we need, 

Move in the solitude of night or the tall sky, 

Move with a strict grace to the one fulfilment: 

The Greenland falcon, the beautiful one, 


Lives on carrion and dives inevitably to the prey 


To be human is more difficult: 

To be human is to know oneself, to hold the broken mirror 
To become aware of justice, truth, mercy, 

To choose the difficult road, to aim 

Crookedly, for the direct aim is failure, 


To abandon the way of the hawk and the grey falcon 


These fall, and fall stupidly: 

To be human is to fall, but not stupidly; 

To suffer, but not for a simple end; 

To choose, and know the penalty of choice; 

To read the intensity of human eyes and features; 

To know the intricacy of life and the value of death; 
To remember the furred eagle and the smooth panther 
The images of death, and death’s simplicity 


Michael Robert 
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FOUR POEMS 


DUST BOWL 


The land wants me to come back 
To a handful of dust in autumn, 
To a raindrop 

In the palm of my hand 

In spring. 

The land wants me to come back 
To a broken song in October, 
To a snowbird on the wing. 

The land wants me to come back. 


SOUTHERN MAMMY SINGS 


Miss Gardner's in de garden, 
Miss Yardman’s in de yard, 
Miss Michaelmas is at de mass 
And I am gettin’ tired! 

Lawd! 

I am gettin’ tired. 


The nations they is fightin 

And the nations they done fit 
Sometimes I think that white folks 
Ain’t worth a little bit. 

No, m’am! 

Ain’t worth a little bit. 


LANGSTON HUGHES 


Last week they lynched a colored boy. 
They hung him to a tree. 

That colored boy ain’t said a thing 
But us all should be free. 

Yes, m’am! 

Us all should be free 


Not meanin’ to be sassy 
And not meanin’ to be smart 
But sometimes I think that white folks 


Just ain't got no heart. 


No, m’am! 

Just ain’t got no heart 
CROSSING JORDAN 

It was that lonely day, folks, 


When I walked all by myself. 
My friends was all around me 
But it was just as if they'd left 


I went up on a mountain 
In a high cold wind 


And the coat that I was wearing 


Then I went down in the valley 
And I crossed an icy stream 
And the water I was crossing 
Was no water in a dream, 
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And the shoes that I was wearing 
No protection for that stream. 


Then I stood out on a prairie 
And as far as I could see 
Wasn't nobody on that prairie 
That looked like me— 


Cause it was that lonely day, folks, 
When | walked all by myself 

And my friends was right there with me 
But was just as if they'd left 

Crossing Jordan! Crossing Jordan! 
Alone and by myself 


BLACK MARIA 


Must be the black Maria 
That I see, 

The black Maria that I see 
But I hope it 


Ain't comin’ for me. 


Hear that music playin’ upstairs? 
Aw, my heart is 

Full of cares—- 

But that music playin’ upstairs 
Is for me. 

Babe, did you ever 

See de sun 
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LANGSTON HUGHES 


Rise at dawnin’ full of fun, 
Says did you ever see de sun rise 
Full of fun, full of fun? 

Then you know a 

New day has begun. 


Black Maria passin’ by 
Leaves de sunrise in de sky— 
And a new day, 
Yes, a new day 
Done begun! 

Langston Hughe 


MIST REFLECTIONS 


Always from the east where the war is, 
The mist blows in little gusty shrouds. 
Always from thc east 


And I listened expecting sad sounds 


But only the Great Lake gulls whimper, 
And the fog-horn moans 
And the waves lap don't think! Don’t think!” against the stones 


[ looked for sad shadows in the mist 
But only saw a shadowy row of poplars 
Whispering rumors and rumors, 
And wondering together about mutual acquaintances 
And mutual cousins lining long roads in Lombardy 
And always from the east where the war is, 
The mist blows in little gusty shrouds. 
Alice Clay Judson 
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THREE POEMS 


POETS’ PARTY 


After I left them, this I dreamed and noted 

( Prowling the restless archives of the mind) 

The Monster! And its suave voice many-throated 
Elaborately arose. Aloof and blind, 

It choired a heterogeneous multi-song, 

And we, the songsters of the ready word, 

Were there and groveled there, and throve among 
The droppings of the hydra-headed bird. 


Ornate, concerted, all its beaks wide-stretching 
In mutual dithyramb . . . and I was glad 

To rouse to common day, released and retching 
Those catalectic rhythms; to know content 

At hooves of milkcart horses, rubber-clad 
Clapping a cheerful tune of nourishment 


SNOW IN APRII 


I watched the blind attack, 
The white invade the green, 
I saw the green strike back, 
A bough shake off the foe, 
While on the ground below 
The sharp young blades of grass, 


LEONORA SPEYER 


A million strong, 
Surged up and through ... 


The battle was not long: 
I seemed to hear a shout, 
And all the flags were out! 


THE WEEPER 


Who is weeping in the apartment above? 

I have heard the long-winged seabirds in the solitary air 
(As querulous, as shrill), 

But there was sunlight mixed with their crying, 

And this is in the night. 


This sound is a dark blade 
Cutting harsh patterns of grief— 


Loud silhouette of a woman weeping. 


I hear no words 

But how explicit is this idiom, 

This blurred derivative of language. 
Here is a tale full-throated, 

A disheveled, noisy sorrow 

Coarsely and pitifully told; 

Anguish is the common tongue all speak 
And the listener, however reluctant, 
Must bear witness. 


Through my ceiling, 
Through the ceiling of night, 
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Stretches this high whimpering, 

Taut as steel wire, 

On which the violent heart careens and teeters— 
Crazed tightrope walker 

Abou to fall. 


Leonora Speyer 


A FACE AT FATE 


We could race for another country in another direction 
Taking goggles and a box lunch in the bus, 

Speak to the passengers of another destination 

And fool all but us. 


We have sat for years and years here with a drink, 
Straining the symbol through the straining wit, 
Talking of talking, dreaming of being swank 

Are you pleased with it? 


And this goes on as long and longer than we 
In another world we wait for the active man 
To bring a book or a bottle, wondering why 
Anything ever began. 


Make pretense of pleasure, a face at fate, at least 


Let the watcher read what he will into that face: 
We shall not be lost, for no one comes in last 
In this race. 


John Dillon 





THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 


You will remember the strange times 
When all the world wept 
At the sudden unaccountable kindness 
Of unknown people, wounding him whom evil 
Could not hurt: 

the standing out of the way, 
The making room, the letting pass, 
The sweet and sudden Christianity, 
And the grace not to hinder if not to help 
Whom they do not know except as another also here 
Who would himself do every kindness 
Their kindness throwing him off guard, 
Stabbing him with the only weapon 


He could not, would not guard against 


At these strange times, not you 
But all the world wept. You wept 


In the movies, at the shabby 


Kindness in them more than any kind of cruelty hurts. 
Let them intend murder and you'll pass assassin and thief 
No wound will make you turn. 

But let them make a way and you will halt 

Let them smile and the stab will be fatal 


You'll drop where you stand. 


When they're beautiful, you may not weep 
But that sobbing everywhere isn’t cinema sound-effect. 


William Sarovar 
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ODYSSEY 


Over the trading world I sang 
songs of chalk and sand 

songs of the diamond hand. 
Down the thigh of day 

up the arm of night 

rubbing my chest of clay 
pulling the moon-belt tight. 
Over the fading world I sprang. 


Under the dog-licked stones I ran 
my eyes were dancing worms 

my hair the dreaming ferns. 

The chlorophy! of love afire 

I stuffed my heart with coal. 

When green blood pressed up higher 
grown heads began to roll 

Under the bone-picked hill I stand. 


Close to the seas’ red bowels I lie 
hard as a land-locked crab 
watching the sun thief rob 

a wave of fault-lit eyes. 

My infant world is burst!- 

the sea jumps up and cries— 

a blind man spits his curse. 
Close as the howling age runs by 


Into the rock’s gray lung I crawl 
moved by glacial feet 


EDWIN HONIG 


tuned to a mirror’s beat. 
Lugging crustacean lips 
I form the millenial kiss. 
Outside I hear white ships 
bloodying the old world’s dress. 
Into the clock’s last tick I fall. 
Edwin Honig 


MEDITATIONS 


To be free when the nights tingle, when the red dirge 
Drags, and trammeled flutes stare over the lingering cliff. 
To shed the old breathings from the darkest oracle 

And bare the elemental fallow, link from life, 

Is to feel the one frail weed that holds the pinnacle 

Of the sun and hauls its thread under the loose fire’s surge. 


I struggled with the agony of the cobbled dawn, 

Feeling the nights tangle and the dark calendar 

Twist like a trumpet in anger, smearing dirge and flute: 

The ashes flickered; the beams ran rot in the air. 

To loose the hunger, raise the empty dam where the rains clot, 
Calls the slinging fumes, the hearse and the sour corn. 


In season now the quiet famine raves: and life 

Is smouldering with the feet of unfathering drums 

It is a time for treachery in the dragoned flowers. 

But to survive, to create where death creates man’s dreams 
Isa level trap. Destiny furls the rock-flung years. 

In the soil is heard a desolate face beaten stiff. 


Dorian Cooke 
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FOUR POEMS 


WRECKED AUTOMOBILES 


Crusted with soil, and the soil forest-matted; 
Brooded by peaks, and the peaks in lawless cloud, 
The enemy: that black amorphous ore, 

That earth-demon, waiting to be combatted. 


So the plans came, precise as circle or square, 

And the shapely tools, like tamed, treacherous beasts. 
You have heard the ode that records that short fight; 
You know the discipline forced on the conquered there 


Some of it, then, was moulded to smooth cars 
To hurry with ease on the smooth, exact roads; 
Some, that is, must implement man’s dream 
Of docile speed, sifted of checks and jars— 


Till the shattering crash, and the dreamed-up shape gone, 


The metal turned scrap, and the scrap readied for rust; 
Someone, too, crushed to chaos of man, 
The pattern crushed that his members were strung upon 


For the Enemy was not ore, under disarranged 
Mountains conquered, or yoked when the trees fell 
Under the plan, in the conqueror’s own breast, 

Forever blackens the Enemy heart, unchanged. 
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W.R. MOSES 


OF PRIDE 


It should be graciously easy to construct 

Our small, attractive idyl. The valley is near 

Where water pools slate-green by a large stone, 
Where, our lunch-box hid by the new-leaved elder, 
We may watch the shiners jump, and listen for frogs, 
Search out, in thickets, whether bloodroot is gone, 
Notice, on banks, violets’ delighting blue, 


Look for morels among last year’s interest of leaves. 


But what shall we do if the farmer uses his right 





To keep us away from the slope by the pretty pool, 

And we have to walk upstream, where there are no trees? 

Or if he has dumped tin cans in the edge of the water, 

And his smut-flanked cows have spotted the ground with dung? 
What if some youngster, full of perversities, 

And too much skill, is out with a rifle for birds, 

And we see some warbler dropped with a bloody throat? 


A tale must come of the needs and nature of pride, 

And its course and end when its plan of existence breaks. 
Though the menu was casual, can pride six feet tall 
Retain its height and fullness, muscle and bloom, 

If what it expected to feed on is halved and poor? 

Or if, rejecting the heel of the loaf, it fall 

For total support on rations gathered within 


What nature results from self-cannibalism? 
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POEM IN CONDEMNATION 


A red coat shining rich, a graceful, golden horn, 
Redder, richer, more golden than the maple leaves 
Now faded; a young man calls to the shining hunt 

A little farther along, an upright old man 

With grave frock coat, venerable but neat grey hair, 
And elegant goatee, raises a foaming glass, 

Invites to a grave and elegant comradeship. 
Everywhere women, with lovely, informing clothes, 
With grainless skin, and seductive buttocks and breasts 
Smoke firm cigarettes, smile at electric ranges, 

Or sometimes, Mary, hold infants or look at cribs; 
They promise a good-packed life, to appetent cells, 
To whatever wishes men believe most holy 


These are the eidolons, these the forms that persuade 
“Come be rewarded! You can have, or share, or be 
Strong youth, the family’s fortune, the fortune’s heir 
Romantically coursing the magic hills of fall; 
Courteous age, with experience shaped to pride; 
Penelope, Helen, new-born Venus or Eve. 

We show the way; you must fix on us and follow.” 


Along all of the highways, East, West, North, and South 
They say things like these to a road-living people 

Give bubbling, fulsome flattery to a people 

Who, if they were not hopelessly far departed 

(Sodden, blind, and damned ) from the possibility 

Of nearing at all the form of living promised, 

Would spit on the gods that evoke these images 


84 


W.R. MOSES 


Would shout against them in violent hurt and rage, 
Would scheme their eternal destruction, as they go 
Driving a long, curst road in a curst December. 


4 TRIP IN A BOAT 


The racket‘ng boat was all that moved much 
In pre-dawn darkness under the stream’s mist 
That sheared and shifted, eddying, cold, 


Moved and went nowhere and was always there 
A good enough home for the aimless classic dead 


Or Dante's, those that groan where the gales list 


ret 


Daylight ca 
Narrowed beside, with a shore where the weeds’ way 


Was poor life’s also; slime-stemmed, dank, 


filtering; boat’s course faltered; a slough 


5+ 





brown-red, and matted and thick and fallen, 
Almost unreal; but all th 


Brown-green 
at there was was they. 
Till the birds specked out of the sky. Where sight stopped 
Appearing, they largened, largened through pearl air; 
Vague wings grew manifest sickle, sharp; 

Small heads were certainly seen, and the trailed feet 
Certainly seen. What's quite worth cherishing out 
All difficult, rare, and enlivening certainty, 

Went by, in a webfoot, feathery metaphor, 


Those almost tactile moments when they were there 


W.R. Moses 
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THE NEW INTELLECTUALISM: TWO VIEWS 


I. THE DRY REACTION 


SUPPOSE nothing is easier than demanding correctives for 

modern poetry, and nothing harder than actually supplying 
them. History is repetitive on the course of new poetry: few 
champions, outraged elders, and later dissension from yet newer 
poets; but it has remained to our time to hatch a brood of poets 
whose own attitude, being interpreted, is that their critical 
standards are so lofty they can never (hardly ever) write a poem 
that gives them any pleasure. 

This attitude differs from the familiar and simpler one, the 
honest poet’s frequent dissatisfaction, his constant hope of doing 
better, and his artist’s inclination to dismiss work done as much 
less interesting than work in process. This attitude has no such 
health in it, for with it criticism comes first; insemination is 
seen to be romantic nonsense compared to the classic act of dis- 
section. To this state of mind, which continually seeks the 
perfect corpse of a poem—preferably Confederate dead (or isn’t 
that rather romantic? )—most of American poetry is very crude. 
Whitman is very rough, Emerson very slippery, Dickinson very 
careless, Robinson very rootless: they won't do; they grasped no 
literary theory and they expressed themselves 

Unfortunately, most of this American poetry is very much alive, 
and that leads to yet another conclusion: that the literary taste of 
the public, even such a relatively small proportion of it as reads 


verse, is very crude. And from this it develops that one delib- 
erately writes for the understanding few; it becomes even a waste 


of time to allow one’s book to be reviewed. “Poetry,” snaps 
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Yvor Winters, dismissing a pure Emersonian as a maniac, “is 
for the intelligent.” Meaning, I fear, the highly educated. 

Poetry demands education (as well as intelligence), but poetry 
is not judged by the quantity of education it demands, or even 
its quality determined solely by the amount of intelligence it 
exacts. While the work of Robert Burns requires for its appre- 
ciation less education and less intelligence not only than that 
of Winters and of Allen Tate but also than that of Shakespeare, 
the four poets are not thus completely evaluated, because we 
have omitted the whole range of emotion. An intelligent man 
is not necessarily an educated man, but neither does an active 
intelligence necessarily include emotional depth. So we have 
had a great deal of recent intelligent and educated poetry which 
from one conviction or another, one limitation or another, has 
tended increasingly to delight only the acquired characteristics of 
a trained mind. 

In assembling their particular convictions into a deliberate 
program, Tate, Winters and their followers seem to me to ignore 
two historic facts: one is the emotional power of genuine 
poetry of any kind—the commonness of its base; the other is 
the merely temporal quality of the small audience for genuine 
poetry. I suspect that if a poet thinks about his audience at all he 
must simply believe that he deserves one and will get it—must 
not think in terms of its kind and number: to write for the 
few is exactly as disastrous to the work of a highbrow poet as 
writing for the many is disastrous to Edgar Guest; the snobbery 
is equal 

No doubt I am oversimplifying the tenets of Winters, Tate 
and their groups, as, of course, I am also ignoring much that 


is valuable in their critical apparatus. Yet it seems to me that 
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their “reaction” produces a dry formalizing of verse contradic- count: 
tory to the most fertile American traditions, and technical obses- and h 
sions with the nice couplet and the well-turned quatrain dis- 


tions 
proportionate with the concern for real use of material. These charac 
gentlemen rightly resist the looser extensions of the “romantic” tury. 
tradition and rightly insist that that tradition really motivates sophi 
Eliot and Pound (though probably it is not, as Randall Jarrell which 
thinks, exhausted there). But their “reaction,” their corrective, Jar: 
would in fact extend what has been the final tendency in the the on 
poetry and criticism written by those two men and influenced really 
by them—the narrowing of the field of poetry. heat te 
The field had first been narrowed by literary developments not e 
uncontrolled by any poet or critic. Recent higher criticism from conte! 
Eliot to R. P. Blackmur has gone further and insisted upon whole know: 
sets of dainty negatives which, now, the reactionary seems bound stop Vv 
to carry to masochistic lengths, not to say impotency. And, man: 
although this delicacy in the health of the art is so far most meth« 
notable in the Winters’ California camp, its effect is threaten- leaves 
ing to spread; its chill is upon two new books by yet younger of fos 
men." tudes 
Fitzell provides a continent-spanning link, Robert Penn Warren and ¢ 
upon his right hand, Winters and Howard Baker upon his left: wellst 
their groups, he says, are “most fruitful of good work in the Jar 
vince 
In Plato’s Garden, by Lincoln Fitzell. Alan Swallow, Albuquerque, and \ 
N. M. Five Young American Poets, by Mary Barnard, John Berryman, move 
Randall Jarrell, W. R. Moses, George Marion O'Donnell. New Direc- eee 
tions. (For the sake of my thesis, I regretfully skimp Miss Barnard, who fectio 
is a poet of hard, feminine talent, tentative but fresh, objective in detail, energ 
and possessed of that clear simplicity which enlivens the work of several " 
young women poets—notably, in addition to her own, that of Josephine and | 
Miles and Elizabeth Bishop.) —wit 
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country.” To Fitzell, chaos and calm alike proceed ~’~’~’ she 
and he deviates not merely into singsong but into the distor- 
tions of pronunciation (“inscribéd”) and the end-moral which 
characterize the weakest American verse of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Fitzell’s work indicates that these poets, for all their 
sophistication, would undo much of the valuable revolution 
which routed the magazine lispers of 1900. 

Jarrell and O'Donnell, in prefaces to their poems, assume 
the attitude of resignation to doing something other than they 
really admire. One begins to wonder if this longed-for, all- 
but-impossible purity is not indeed impossible because it does 
not exist and cannot. Berryman, on the other hand, appears 
content, while Moses indicates a will to plug along as best he 
knows how. Moses’s work inclines to blur and, like Fitzell’s, 
stop where it starts. Berryman is most certainly a skillful crafts- 
man; for example, his poem, The Return, is a model of sustained 
method—one notices the method, returns to confirm the method, 
leaves the poem remembering the method. Berryman’s attitudes 
of form, like O’Donnell’s attitudes of emotion, resolve into atti- 
tudes of language; we are once more in the midst of the academic 
and the special, and poetry is being further withdrawn from its 
wellspring of natural speech 

Jarrell inclines to write essays in his poems, though I am con- 
vinced that he need not succumb to this mind-fingering-emotions 
and vice versa that wars within his work. He really is word- 
moved rather than stanza-paralyzed. He lacks Berryman’s per- 
fection, O’Donnell’s care, Moses’s neatness, but one feels more 
energy in him. These four, and Fitzell, use as themes friendship 
and loneliness, the seasons and death, the troubles of the times 


—with only now and then an occasional statue (they love to 
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write about statues) and a Confederate cadaver. The attrition, 
it would seem, is largely technical. 

I would not deny these men talent; I have not fairly indicated 
the separate abilities to be discovered in even the thinnest of 
them. But, for the moment, their critical allegiances seem all- 
important because all wrong. Here, on the stretch toward the 
middle of a century which has seen rich contributions to Amer- 
ican poetry, younger poets want “new directions,” and that is 
as it should be. Two lines have become most evident: this, 
toward a pseudo-classicism; the other represented by social- 
conscious poetry. The latter has contained a mass of speech- 
making that has often been shallow and dull, and infrequently 
poetry; it has often been technically imitative and adolescent 
and even formless. Yet its best work has warmth, humor, vigor, 
great possibility, and offers within its still sprawling confines 
all the roots of America’s most potent poetic traditions which 
the reactionary would either ignore or deny. Like the New 
Humanists, he is indulging in fantasy and will perish on his 
own preciosity. WT. Scott 


Il. POETRY AS A JACKDAW 'S NEST 


F I correctly understand Mr. Scott’s consternation about these 


h he charges 





young American poets—the dry reaction whic 
to the account of their teachers, Winters, Tate, Ransom, Warren 
—then we are back very near the central problem of American 
writers and writing. I certainly agree that our roots of “warmth, 
humor, vigor” are in Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, Dickinson; 
that we can confidently compare our especial /ife as it flows in 


1 


them, with the /ife in, say, Shakespeare, Dante, Sophocles (those 


on 
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all ( 


ent ¢ 
some 
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weary wheel-horses of the Humanist team). But roots are not 
all of 
a 


poetry, though poetry must always remain radical. And 
for the word-by-word realization of that life, the made thing, 
I 


a 


s 

he “whole” poetry of our American bardic fathers, as well as 
Sandburg, Masters, Robinson and the new “social” poets—it all 
mostly leaves me asking. I do not speak as an academic nor 
as one of the highly educated; I hope I am enough of a teacher 
and student to share Scott’s aversion there. Rather, I am one 
of the simple amorists of poetry whose joy is only maximum 
when I find, through the imperceptible use of exercise, maquil- 
lage, haberdashery, life trimmed into stunning form for my pres- 


ent e 


yes. My native sources for such are the criticism and the 
sometimes faltering practice of Poe, Lanier, Pound, Eliot, Black- 
mur, Ransom, Tate, Winters—those whom the rooty Americanos 
have called jingle-men, pedants, the daintily negative 


I am not willing finally, though, to let either side of the 





family have the last { want the new-world vigor, but made 
efficie itical intelligence. I want the American words, 
but onl; ek ys to stand in the hard Sophoclean 
F this last, of course; for our rhetoric will bear 
he special illuminat f our ethos, and that as it is more 
ecifically and variously comprehended. But an art of rhetoric 
there must be, or we as poets shall always be in danger of the 
utless and the rhetorical. These five new poets are notable 
because in them I se first generation 
his e ideal of poetry—what I also find in 
e ¢ 1 less measure: John Wheelwright 
i le Fx tson. 

es all important because all wrong 

M t fears. For him the ll 
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show technical obsessions and a dry formalizing of verse which 
tend to narrow the field of poetry. In these statements of Mary 
Barnard, Berryman, Moses, O'Donnell (I omit Jarrell for now) 
there is, very evidently, a deep consciousness of the problems 
of poetic form. But I must insist that my closest reading of 
these credos, shows me convincingly an equal consciousness of 
relation to subject matter; and that the latter, indeed, receives a 
primary emphasis. Mary Barnard believes a poet is first “one 
who sees things as if never before encountered,” and who sec- 
ondly “is concerned with craftsmanship of building metrical and 
melodic patterns.” Berryman finds craftsmanship ( versification, 
rhymes, stanza-form, trope) “delightful mainly as it seizes and 
makes visible its subject.” Moses sets no limit on subject matter 
and trusts in “his membership in the human race for that human- 
ity required by readers.” He points out that his best writing 
comes “from letting certain emotional attachments dictate sub- 
ject matter.” He aims at “fairly precise form” and believes 
free-verse loses a poet more than it gains him. O’Donnell con- 
siders himself “traditional in that his aim is to project, formalized 
in poetry, the total quality of a recognizable human experience.” 
To do this he uses “a poetic strategy to control the interrelated 
denotative and connotative meanings of words—an Anglo-Amer- 
ican modification of the French symbolist technique.” 

In what sense this is “all wrong” I am not quite able to see 
(With Randall Jarrell I question the desirability of poems ap- 
pearing beside their authors’ platform promises, photographs 
and specimen handwriting. J. L. IV, Norfolk, Conn., please 
copy.) The very phrasing of these allegiances indicates how 
much they derive and from what teachers. But it seems to me 
they have gone to their instructors in the right order, for the 
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right things. Eliot said at Harvard, “We go to past writers 
not to find out what they said but how they said it.” When I 
recall the bone-worrying and finicky extremes of Winters, Tate, 
et al., it is apparent how much these poets have passed over 
to take only what was potent for their poetry. Nor can I accept 


these critical statements as “all important,” when the poets are 


so obviously anxious to get them over and go on to the classic 
act of “insemination The which has produced here a good 
prolific two hundred pages of poetry, most of it doing much 


better than was expected, sitting up and taking nourishment 


from the famously fluent mammae of American life and language 





There is the “cool country” regional poetry of Mary Barnard’s 


Northwest, and George O’Donnell’s passion 





but tested plan- 


tation South. Local history as well as the present world exerts 
res. There is common love, death, the thoughts of 


n man indoors and out. There is probably here no great 





poem; but for a first volume, as it is for each of the five, there 








Imost none of the familiar yawping, personal and social. We 
cannot ask writers to be different people with other experiences 
Where the poems are flat or commonplace one rememt 
lecade when they were written; when confusion was 

\ tech 


ique, didactic tone and turn, this calls up 
not so much the worst of the 18th and 19th centuries, as it 
does Yeats and more particularly Auden. It is almost impos- 
sible to learn the formal tricks of these strongly individualistic 
poets without being infected by their whole tone. And in the 
case of Auden, I believe this is more disastrous and dangerous 
to 


tC 


young poets than ever the whole school of Pope at its worst 


could be. Increasingly it is seen that Auden’s great gift for 
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language is for its surfaces only; and where he really hits it 
is with a high “public speech” like the great Freud Elegy. What 
one supposed was a new sense of language in the early poems 
was rather a novel conjunction of ideas then unfamiliar. As he 
clarifies these ideas, the poetry becomes a thin, jogging verse, 
a means only for his thinking. His final use and centrality for 
our poetry I question very much. 

And this brings me to Randall Jarrell; for him Auden has 
been “the only recent poet showing new tendencies.” By this 
he means, I am sure, a sign in poetry of a new meta-social- 
psycho-physical order. I have chosen to speak of Jarrell alone 
because his “greater energy,” exhibiting itself with firework 
instability, might easily make one believe (as it has Mr. Scott) 





Qa. 


that he speaks for the whole group. He doesn’t, and indee 
differs from them in a confused apostasy. He writes his own 
poetry from and understands clearly their same point of view, 
as I have indicated it above. But critically, through a lumping 
of the problems of poetry with politics and ethics, and a belief 
that the “romantic extensions” of the last century and a half are 
exhausted, he wants to immolate himself and his poetry before 
the “wave of the future.” Apocalyptically he warns that “quan- 
tity is being transformed into quality” this very minute in Europe, 
and that we shall soon see literature “being determined in the 
strictest sense by economics.” I feel that if Jarrell in his “rage 
for the lost penny,” would stop juggling all his duckpins at the 
same time, making faces and hurling himself from one ruined, 
brilliant stance into another, he might find that penny right 
in his own pocketful of poems. 

Jarrell and Scott, if looked at from one position, seem both 
to be itching from the same over-inoculation. It is the virus 
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of text-books and history-of-literature outlines. They must see 
themselves and poetry in a historical spotlight, situated between 
all the most appropriate references. Fortunately or not, one 
heroic couplet does not make a new age of even pseudo-neo- 
classicism. Nor does one revolution of nihilism wipe out fifty 
years, or two or thirty centuries of experience and experiment 
with words. In a really unparalleled way, poets and critics in 
the last forty years have brought forward our consciousness and 
knowledge of the language of poetry, at an endless expense of 
blood and brain: through Pound’s and Eliot's resolve that poetry 
must be as well written as prose; through Richards and the micro- 
scope of semantics; throuyth the study of textures, word-action, the 
reassertion of the value and meaning of stanza-form and rhyme; 
in drunken boats, in wastelands, on the Bridge, in Rapallo. Until 
now, with the work in one sense coming to completeness, we 
have a full, enlarged instrument of language for the use of poets, 
perhaps unique. certainly waiting to be used. These five poets 
are among the first generation to try that use. There must be 
initial stiffness; and it is well that it should be pointed out. No 
one of them is perhaps a great poet, or will ever have a theme 
great enough to use this instrument to its full capacity. But 
certainly it is strange time to start calling names or suggesting 
that we throw away one thing of value that has been grasped. 

For revolution and reaction are both superficial; only more 
notable erupted evidence of slow processes that have been going 
on and continue to, after the obvious rumpus. Those processes 
are civilization and poetry is part of them, and not of the sur- 
face. There, there is no advance except through the slow in- 
crease of self-consciousness, the ability to endure greater ten- 
sions. Poetry, despite the stagey classroom accounts of it that 
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have distorted all our minds, has always been a jackdaw’s nest: tc 
the continual making by patient theft of a promiscuous and E 
thrifty bird. Sherman Conrad d 
tl 

REVIEWS ss 

A WIDE RANGE t 


Selected Poems, by John Peale Bishop. Scribner's. : 
N Speaking of Poetry, the first of his Selected Poems, John . 
Peale Bishop indicates his especial use of tradition as articulated . 
in poetry. It is to provide the ceremony “that will wed Desde- . 
mona to the huge Moor.” In the poem, Othello seems to rep- ‘ 
resent “life’—huge, crude, illiterate; and Desdemona seems to a 
represent something like art, aristocracy, and aesthetic desire. ‘ 
The ceremony to wed them will be found “ 
Traditional, with all its symbols 
Ancient as the metaphors in dreams; 
Strange, with never before heard music; continuous “ 
Until the torches deaden at the bedroom door. 

Perhaps I have not rightly defined the symbols; but the rile N 
of tradition is clear, the tradition of “Western culture,” by which F 
we apparently mean Grecian civilization as modified by subse- h 
quent events. To Mr. Bishop this tradition provides significant f 
forms for the ordering of new experience; and the tension be- 
tween the formative tradition and the unformed experience pro- C 
vides him with what he, like Allen Tate, John Crowe Ransom, a 
and the Southern regionalists in general, may regard as the a 
proper urgency of poetry 

Bishop's Selected Poems cover a wide range. There are poems c 
presenting modern French backgrounds, settings in Roman his- I 

L 
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tory, situations in classical mythology, West Virginian and New 
England landscapes. The reader finds poems dealing with social 
disorder, personal biography, Southern culture, and religious 
themes. The versification runs the gamut from free verse to 
couplets. For the most part, Bishop’s images are “consecutive” 
rather than “associational.” Since he has a pronounced tendency 
to metaphysical images, the free verse is seldom as fluid as it 
becomes in the pictorial representations of Pound. The tight- 
ness of the images is always pulling the verse down to iambic 
regularity. 

I have suggested that Bishop, notwithstanding his years of 
New England residence, is a Southern regionalist. This affilia- 
tion is evident in the poems with American backgrounds of 
Section IV. The poet speaks of the ancestors, of their coming 
to the Virginian forest, and of himself, the boy, who was “incar- 
nate in that ancient choice.” In such lines as 

Our past is in the ground and not the blood, 
and in 

They bred in fury to increase their graves 
Mr. Bishop shows that he belongs to the list of modern Southern 
poets who have sung of a dead tradition so vitally that they 
have succeeded in reviving it at least for the purposes of poetic 
form and incentive. The typical Southern realization of place 
as blood and time is apparent in Bishop’s poems. It may be 
contrasted, significantly, with the realization of place as space in 
a Middle Western poem like Archibald MacLeish’s Landscape 
asa Nude. 

The belief that social collapse follows a decline of the tra- 
ditional order may be gathered from a number of Bishop's 
Roman poems, showing the Empire in its threadbare days. This 
belief is clear also in poems where the need of a traditional 
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order is implicit, as in these lines from Collapse of Time, a poem 
dealing directly with the contemporary situation: 


The contemplation of all action waits 

On opinion. We are governed in our own despite 
But by our own disorder. Dissemblers 
Deceive us with our own words. 


How sound Mr. Bishop is in his sociological attitudes I do not 
know; it seems to me that he makes good poetry with them 

Other poems give the same general picture of social disinte- 
gration. Southern Pines, O Pioneers!, Perspectives Are Preci- 
pices, Loss in the West—these and others point to the contem- 
porary situation as an impasse and, in some cases, to the course 
of history that has brought us here as necessarily an excursion 
into error. What is the poet’s counsel, if any? In O Pioneers! 
it seems anti- Whitman: 


Blind light bewilders. Blown or trampled out, 
You cannot follow in the apparent wind 
Your father’s footsteps. It is to this end 
They must have led you. Turn and turn about. 


In several of these poems cited, Mr. Bishop’s language seems 
comparable with T. S. Eliot’s both in the somewhat rotund 
rhetoric of Collapse of Time and of the narrative poems with 
Roman settings and also in the epigrammatic precision of this 
quatrain from a poem describing a New England landscape, 
Moving Landscape With Falling Rain: 


There is no sustenance in this ground 
Unless we live on bones or sweat; 

In graves the bones. Above are bound 
The Lithuanian, Pole and Lett 


In his use of Christian symbols and themes, Bishop resembles 
Yeats more than Eliot, as in this passage from Divine Nativity: 


As the sun shakes 
In a strong stare, 
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Vision partakes 

Of that burning air 

O fabled truth! 

Did the god’s bride 
Know an armored youth, 
His bronze cast aside? 


If | feel that the religious poems are the least successful in 
what seems on the whole a highly successful book, the reason 
is that Mr. Bishop’s use of Christian situations and symbols 


does not have for me the significance that they do in Yeats or 


Eliot, or the significance that Bishop’s own use of classical situa- 
tions and symbols has. With the other elements of his tradition 


Grecian mythology, Roman history, Renaissance art, New Eng- 
; 


land burial grounds, and pre-war Southern culture—this fine 
traditionalist has not yet succeeded in fusing the Christian 


prerogatives 

What poets believe may appear in good poetry or in bad 
poetry; but it must not be confused with the poetry. Usually, 
the tradition of Western culture serves Mr. Bishop very well 
In style it gives him a certain inevitable dignity in opening and 
closing a poem, as may be shown in the last lines of a poem 
which tells of a soldier's experience with love in war time. The 
poem is entitled And When the Net Was Unwound Venus Was 
Found Raveled With Mars. The bordello setting is merely a 
foil for the transcendent experience 

This was in the time of the long war 


When the old deliberated and always rose 
To the same decision: More of the young 
Must die 
Of them I remember and their nights 
Her warmth as of a million suns. 


Thomas Howells 
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TWO VETERANS 


Poems 1930-1940, by Edmund Blunden. The Macmillan Co. 

Rhymed Ruminations, by Siegfried Sassoon. The Viking Press. 
Of the Georgian writers of two decades ago we are inclined 

to remember only weaknesses 





their apparent absence of pro- 
gram, their faintness of purpose, their nostalgia. Yet at least 
two unofficial members of the group have had a salutary effect 
on the poetry that came after: Bridges in the field of poetic 
scholarship and Wilfred Owen in the realm of prophecy. Many 
others of Edward Marsh’s original roster of names have survived 
in themselves or in reincarnation, and it needs no exaggeration 
to recognize the similarity of appeal of Rupert Brooke and Louis 
MacNeice. The appearance at this time of Mr. Masefield’s an- 
thology of anonymous poets (Fear No More), Sassoon’s Rhymed 
Ruminations, and Blunden’s Collected Poems is proof enough 
that the Georgians and their sons are still busy in literature 
From the standpoint of most young writers of this decade, 
two things are immediately apparent about these works: (1) 
they have a currency they do not deserve; (2) they continue to 
defy the “progress” of modern poetry. Sassoon’s book is hardly 
more than a reconsideration of the themes of The Old Huntsman 
(1917) or The Heart’s Journey (1928). The crescendo of anger 
that reached its climax in Counterattack (1918) is still audible, 
and the satire of Satirical Poems (1926) in which Sassoon spoke 
of keeping Europe “safe for Perpetuity” is exactly reproduced 
in the phrase “fight to save Futurity,” sentiments whose bitter- 
ness is diluted by lack of conviction. Vocabulary and grammar, 
both governed by the iambic compulsion of pre-Prufrock days, 


give the lie to certain poems that in reality make a serious bid 
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to the contemporary reader. Meeting and Parting, A Prayer for 
1936, and On Edington Hill are good examples of poems free 
of these faults. 


We are souls in hell, who hear no gradual music 
Advancing on the air, on wave-lengths walking. 
We are lost in life, who listen for hope and hear but 
The tyrant and the politician talking. 


Mr. Blunden, by the mere fact that he brings up the question, 





invites us to the awful suspicion that he considers the period of 
1914-18 as the good old days (“those who saw that tremendous 
time will know that it does not easily give up its hold.”) But 
an examination of his Collected Poems, 1930-1940 (and even 
those of the 1914-30 compilation) reveals the fact that he did 
not enjoy the War as much as he ignored it. His close associa- 
tion with Wilfred Owen and Sassoon throws an interesting 
light on those poets but none on himself; his view of the War 
as a non-phenomenal fact of life, or Nature “disclosed by fits 
and starts,” leads us to look elsewhere for his importance as a 
Georgian and as a poet. 

“Tradition is not perfect, and may sometimes have a dead 
hand Blunden’s remark is not irrelevant to his Elegy on His 
Majesty King George V 

An honest King’s the noblest work of God— 
Now passes one whom all the world termed so. 
Some terrified the highest with their nod, 
This Monarch held no subject high or low 
Whatever passion raged, it shall be known, 
He but appeared or spoke: that storm was overblown. 
Archaic rhetoric, polite versification, and antique sentiments have 
brought Blunden’s contemporaries into disrepute in our time. 
But in fine contrast to this style of writing, other poems stand 
out clearly: The Sum of All, A Window in Germany, The Inac 
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cessible House, and many more in which rhyme does not have 
the chance to do its usual mischief with syntax and sense. 
Blunden is perhaps most incisive in these less pretentious pieces 
and in lyrics such as The Subtle Calm and Rue des Berceaux. 
A serious poem, About These Germans, achieves part of its force 
through humor. 


Not the time now for cordial verse or wine 

To flow between these lines of kindred folk. 
Blot out those dreams of morgensonnenschein. 
What is a bayonet for? The other bloke. 


Despite the urban and military terminology of much of Blun- 
den’s and Sassoon’s work, it is probable that they derive from 
the rural line of English poets and that they have considerably 
modified the Wordsworthian landscape of a hundred years ago. 
Even the peasant of Hardy and the Soldier of Housman give 
way to the country gentleman and his habits; and as in Bridges, 
there exists a real longing for the pre-machine era of peace and 
authority. Sassoon, notwithstanding his appreciation of Social- 
ism, still has not been able to cope with it as Spender has; he 
reverts almost instinctively to his “liberal landscape” across 
which, he says, 

Though sign-posts pointed toward the dread of war, ourselves, of course, 

Were only humdrum joggers. . 

It was inevitable that this mild attitude of mind should create 

a good deal of impatience and antagonism in a generation very 

much on the alert for some kind of salvation. Blunden, equally 

as vague, in the poem To W. O. and His Kind ruminates: 
Would you were not dust 


With you I might invent, and make men try, 
Some genuine shelter from this frantic sky. 


To the present generation of war writers this 


is a ver tame 


promise indeed. 
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THE NATIVE SCENE 


Pattern of 4 Day, by Robert Hillyer. Knopf. 

The Tomb of Thomas Jefferson, by Lawrence Lee. Scribner's. 
A Winter Tide, by Robert Nathan. Knopf. 

Maine Tides, by Wilbert Snow. Holt. 

These books have in common a native American scene and a 
democratic philosophy. They have also the common kinship of 
courage: for instance, they have dared to risk the charge of 
sentimentality and triteness from those who confuse traditional 
values and verse-forms with a lack of originality. Without 
bravura, and respecting the limits of their own personalities, 
these poets speak gravely of the things they know. Three of 
them echo faintly, from time to time, the voice of Archibald 
MacLeish, and the fourth that of Robert Frost. It must be said 
that a few echoes of the Liberty Bell and the New England 
pastures are not unpleasant, as a change from the falsetto tin- 
tinnabulations from the necks of exotic camels. 

For me, these books also answer satisfactorily enough the 
familiar question: “What should modern poets give us in this 
mad world?”—-the answer being, of course, that they should give 
us books of verse. That these poets do not always write of 
political issues means simply that they believe the more personal 
ones are still important. And when they do write on current 
topics we find them again in agreement: they hold the com- 
mon opinion that the differences between creeds and cultures 
have always been, and will always be, superficial and ephemeral 
whereas the struggle of good and evil in the nature of man is a 
constant. The race, it seems to them, should be judged by its 
1est common denominator; the name of God changes, good is 
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immutable. Thus Hillyer: 


And in a shattered world the lonely few 
From the old wisdom must create the new. 


Thus Lee: 


May I learn here to stand and meet 
Ignorance and hate 
Till I too am brought down. 


Thus Nathan: 


Think not to wall the spirits; for the ghost 
Dwells in the rocks and in the silence most. 


Thus Snow: 


The stuff of heaven in you can break the clay 
To spring as fresh as flowers on Easter day. 


Tyrants have reigned and died often before; what we hope for 
now is the passing of tyranny. Perhaps these poets see that, in 
spite of the present turmoil, the vision of man’s brotherhood 
which once dazzled only saints is glimpsed now by the populace. 
And these rather uncomplex poets, just because they are writing, 
do something to justify the prophecy. 

Robert Hillyer has always been an adept craftsman. He has 
a most amenable muse, whom he can lead at will among his 
chosen themes without waiting for indigestion or inspiration. 
In his light verse he occasionally lapses into Rileyisms—they 
are enjoyable enough in current magazines, but one regrets that 
he has found so much room for them in a book. He is at his 
best in such lyrics as Tidal Marshes and Night Piece. In Maine 
Tides Wilbert Snow uses simple narrative blank verse to paint 
his New England town. The poetry has something of a biblical 
background. His question to himself is “Why do I love this 
land?” (New England sea village), and his answer is the simple 
and mysterious one: “Because it is mine.” Robert Nathan finds 
the sonnet a convenient tool in expressing his thoughts on mod- 
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The Native Scene 


ern life. His chief poetic occupation, however, is the task of 
orienting himself and others in the natural universe. 

Mr. Lee’s book is thinner and younger than the others; it is 
also more agile and stronger. His awareness of the world still 
includes a sense of wonder, which one hopes he will never lose. 
All these books are the antithesis of the marvelous Venetian 
glass fireworks of such poets as Dylan Thomas. But within 
their terms and scope they are authentic. 


Inez Cunningham Stark 


POETRY ON RECORDS 


Robert Frost. National Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, 
and Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y.; 


19/7 


five 12 
Theodore Spencer. WHarvard Film Service, Cambridge, Mass.; 

three 12”. 

Carl Sandburg’s American Songbag. Musicraft Records, Inc., 

New York City; four 10” 

The first records to be considered this month are those recently 
made by the teacher and critic Theodore Spencer, in the new 
“Harvard Vocarium” series which, like the earlier Harvard rec- 
ords, is being prepared under the energetic and skillful editor- 
ship of Professor Fred C. Packard, Jr. New readings by a number 
of poets have been issued (Hillyer, McCord, Coffin, Holmes), 
others are promised (Jeffers, Auden, Schwartz, Gogarty), and 
there is an exciting list of further names not yet to be divulged; 
all these discs will be reviewed in POETRY in the course of time. 
This month Theodore Spencer’s work is chosen because Harvard, 
one of the pioneers at producing verse records, now makes an- 
other kind of contribution to the renascence of spoken poetry 
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by publishing these readings by Spencer—who is not yet well he h 


known as a poet—even before the poems themselves are issued an a 
in book form. by } 

Spencer’s poems give the effect of being short-lined; a good musi 
many of them have the form and imagery of traditional ballads, be 
though usually with a modern turn of thought. The people in read 
them are mostly conventional poetry types or allegorical figures: of tk 
the Joyous Man, the Woman-with-Flame-in-her-Eyes,-in-her-Hair, cow! 


the Wise Man, the Anxious Child, the Circus Man and so on, ularl 
and sometimes they are just Walter or George or May. The satis! 
colors are as plain as those in the old poetry, as are the rhythms, to k: 
which are sometimes so simplified beyond even the ballad metres | sugg 
as to suggest Mother Goose Rhymes. So, although the image | Gall. 
or symbol which recurs oftenest throughout the poems is that of | and 


stone, the lines are not heavy (though they are stone-bare, stone. | own 
clean). The subject matter is ideational, “metaphysical,” though | a he 
not in a difficult way—which is to say, that although it is intel- | utter 
lectual, with none of the nature-description touches of the usual Ame 
contemporary lyric, it is not the poetry of obscuration and can be cade 
readily understood as Spencer reads it in his Auden-like voice (like 
The listener's response will depend—axiomatically of course— Song 
upon his own capacity for enjoying poetry of this kind: the bard 
vocal reading may actually win more friends for it than might TI 
appreciate it readily in print. The Harvard Vocarium series has seve 
done the cause of vocal poetry much good in presenting these their 
records before the verse appears in book form, and has also done with 
the cause of all poetry much good in venturing to make a de- _mucl 
serving but unknown poet known. is, ye 

Carl Sandburg has not yet recorded his own verse, though he of N 
has often read it from lecture platforms and over the radio. But in it 
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e has made a recording of another kind that is quite important, 
n album of his American Songbag repertoire. This is issued 
by Musicraft, a company whose small and distinguished list of 
musical masterpieces is augmented also by an album (which will 
be reviewed here later) of the late James Weldon Johnson’s 
readings from his own work. The American Songbag ballads are 
of the very stuff Sandburg’s own poems are made of, folk songs, 
cowboy, hill-billy and Negro ballads—the album has a partic- 


ularly well-balanced selection of them. The Casey Jones is less 


satisfying than the popular version, but it is of historical interest 
to know this one. Such ballads as Foggy, Foggy Dew (with its 
suggestion of the deep “night drench of the British Isles”) and 
Gallows Song (“My name it is Sam Hall,/ And I hate you one 
and all,/ God damn your eyes!”) are straight out of the people's 
own enduring poetry. Sandburg’s delivery is an artificialized one, 
a heightening of the common man’s way of speech—it is the 


utterance of the prairie man exaggerated into poetic chant, homely 
American rhythms caught up in the floating Scandinavian speech 
cadences and punctuated by the Midwestern “r” that Sandburg 
(like Massey as Lincoln) makes almost beautiful in sound. The 
Songbag records reveal Carl Sandburg as our closest approach to 
bard, rhapsode, scop 

The National Council of Teachers of English, which have issued 
several excellent poetry discs (all have been reviewed here but 
their Auden record, which will be discussed soon), collaborate 
with ERPI in publishing this set of Robert Frost. Frost is as 
much concerned with common American utterance as Sandburg 
is, yet his mode of presentation is far different, just as his brand 
of New England speech (with perhaps a trace of the Western 


in it) is unlike the British-sounding modification of New England 
5 i. 
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speech used by Theodore Spencer. Frost is the natural, untrained 
reader. He lacks Sandburg’s syllabic clearness, his voice is husky- 
hoarse, his sibilants are poor—yet the very homeliness of his 
reading carries its own appeal. It matches the unpretentiousness 
of the poems themselves. Like Sandburg, Frost has made an 
excellent selection of his material: his followers will expect 
such old favorites as Birches and Mending Wall, which have 
become the chestnuts of the anthologies, and he includes some 
pieces not so often seen, such as the brief and vivid Fire and Ice. 
He is at his best in the monologues—T wo Tramps in Mud Time 
reveals his colloquial power both as poet and as simple unaf- 
fected reciter, a power which is even more dramatically utilized 
(in Frost’s restrained way) on the three record-sides carrying 
the quietly strong and remarkably effective presentation of The 


Death of the Hired Man. Harry Thornton Moore 


CORRESPONDENCE 
“TO KEEP OUR METAPHYSICS WARM” 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Daiches’ reply’ to my article, Religion and Sensibility,’ contains 
at least one misrepresentation which is intolerable. He says that I con- 
sider a return to “the faith of the middle ages” necessary because “it will 
help us write better tragedy.” In the words with which Mr. Daiches has 
been observed, within recent memory, to protest very righteously and 
very publicly in another journal, Where do I say that? I should confess 
to the most perverted kind of aestheticism if I made such a case for that 
Faith. My essay was in the philosophy of art: it was not a tract in apolo- 
getics. Its whole effort was in the hope that simple Thomistic terms 


"In the March issue. 
In the February issue. 
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might clarify the relation between religion and the present position of 
: poetry. No attempt was mé ade to save the soul of Mr. Daiches. Now: in 








- pointing out the disorientation of modern poetry, I did say that only 

: religion can save it. But that was not intended to be and surely is not 

3S any reason at all for returning to religion. The metaphysics involved 

. are inexorable. The priority, St. Thomas points out, belongs not to the 

good but to the true. Goodness is re (though logically dis- 

t tinct) from truth; but a thing is true not because it is good, but because 
e it 2s 

And of course the portion of literary history with which I dealt was 

1€ “select,” but not because I was rubbing my hands together in some dark 

‘ obscurantist plot against Mr. Daiches. We talk a great deal—or chat, 

: if Mr. Daiches likes the word—about medieval literature because that 

le literature is the best example we know of a sensibility integrated by 

f. Faith. We talk a great deal about contemporary literature because it 

makes concrete at last the full consequences of a secularized art. And 

d the fact that we talk so much about all these things today (Mr. Daiches 

ig no less than any of us) is the best proof | know that we are aware a 

problem exists. | am astonished at the naiveté of Mr. Daiches’ his- 

Je torical perspective. He expects the “periods” of history to manifest 

themselves automatically and immediately and completely in new kinds 

re of literature, as though a culture could cut itself off entirely from its 


immediate past. But the fact is—and I do not think it mysterious—that 
the humanism of the Renaissance realizes its complete dialectic in “the 
contemporary situation of poctry.”) Now Mr. Daiches may, if he likes, 
go around protesting that as a matter of fact the contemporary sensi- 
bility is not “divided” and that we never felt better in all our lives. 
The truth is, he says, that it was the medieval sensibility which was 
divided (by, I suppose the problem of art and prudence), and that it 
was secularization which set the artist free. This is diverting, but untrue 
That the medieval artist had a problem, I do not deny; but it was a 














ns problem of the coérdination of two virtues—art and prudence—in his 
n- spiritual life, just as any organism has by its very nature a problem 
ill of or tion. But that problem of organization is not solved by dis- 
as rganization Ar yet this is Mr. Daiches’ solution: a solution which 
nd 1 solution, but a rejection of the problem. Art is now healthy, 
ESS b is cut off from the rest of man’s life: it thrives in spite of reality 
iat ("a because man will not be put in his place’), in spite of the 
lo- I ose, in spite of man himself. Mr. Daiches’ operation 
ms but don’t ask him any embarrassing aso about what 





happened to the patient. I find all this confusing. Just who is anti- 
humanist in this controversy? 

Really Mr. Daiches is a pretty doubtful kind of humanist. He doesn’t 
m quite sure what “man’s place” is; and it’s clear that whatever it 
is Mr. Daiches is not proud of it. For him the artist is not a collab 


seer 
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rator in the making of reality, but a conspirator against reality. This 
is nothing more than the old romantic error—poetry becomes the quest 
of the Blue Flower, the protest of luminous wings which, above all, 
must be ineffectual. But art, surely, is firmer stuff than all this. The 
poetry is not “in the pity’ '; ‘certainly not in the self-pity. The whole 
business of the artist is to perceive what is really in the world—although 
it may be hidden—and to materialize his perception according to the 
rules of good making. Art is not idealization, but realization. 

Mr. Daiches asks, “Just what did medieval literature gain by possess- 
ing {the Christian ‘sensibility ]?” If his question is a challenge to me 
to write an apologia for medieval literature the question is irrelevant. 
The only relevant meaning of his question is: “Just what possibilities 
did medieval literature gain by possessing it?” And I answered that 
question concretely in my essay by pointing = some examples of 
medieval art which did realize these possibilities. I did not have to show 
that a/] medieval art realized the full possibilities of that consciousness. 
It is certain that the enrichment of human experience since the Middle 
Ages has given us much that we did not have in medieval literature. 
The problem of a re-integration is tremendously difficult; but at least 
we see in the rigor and the clarity of M. Maritain’s metaphysics that an 
“integral humanism” is no absurdity. ‘To write Proust’s work as it 
asked to be written,” says a note in Art and Scholasticism, “would have 
required the inner light of a St. Augustine.” And it is precisely from 
such a combination that the masterpiece of our literature must come. 
Mr. Daiches’ use of the word humanism is misleading, because it sug- 
gests a false antithesis. It is quite possible that many of the martyrs 
under Hitler would have been martyrs under Nero, too; and it is cer- 
tainly true that a// the martyrs under Nero would have been martyrs 
under nage 

Finally. I did mot say that any kind of supernatural belief will do; 
least of all, Mr. Daiches’ belief in “humanity.” (J was chided for using 
an “elastic” term like sensibility!) Certainly I shall not trust such a 
standard of values in criticism, when Mr. Daiches apparently sees noth- 
ing humorous in the juxtaposition of Troilus and Criseyde and Hamlet 
with the recent book of Mr. Hemingway. It is from this boneless humani- 
tarianism—without the principles by which alone humanity has dignity 
and responsibility—that critics who see in such a performance “the book 
of our time” draw the canons for the evangelized vulgarity of 
taste. 

For the rest of Mr. Daiches’ objections, I have nothing to add to what 
my article already says. I can only refer the reader to a re- examination 
of my logic in the development of the notion of “sensibility.” Mr 
Daiches confesses to a mixed metaphor of his own, but he has a weakness 
for mixing other people’s metaphors too; and perhaps this is the source 
of his confusion of what I really said about sensibility. I am greatly 
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interested in his remarks about tragedy and Christianity. I think that 
the term tragedy has a proper use in Christian art; but it would take the 
full length of another essay to develop this point. 


Henry Rago 


[With Mr. Rago’s letter we conclude our presentation of the neo- 
Thomist controversy. It cael nedbalie be continued forever (or at 
least until the conversion of Mr. Daiches), for it is fundamentally a 


controversy about a system of metaphysics, which, as Mr. Rago points out, 
is held to be “inexorable” by those who believe in it, and which cannot 
be disproved by any logic the believers would accept. Both Mr. Rago 
and Mr. Daiches have spoken eloquently for the two sides of the ques- 
tion as it applies to the criticism of poetry. The main issues have been 
stated, and the principal Thomist works dealing with poetics have been 
referred to. This is a valuable service; for as our readers know, the ideas 
expressed in this controversy are implicit in some of the most important 
contemporary criticism 

It may be as well to define our own attitude with regard to this and 
similar controversies. According to the eclectic policy of this magazi 
we have regularly printed the opinions of critics holding widely diverger 
views of the universe and society. We believe that, generally speaking, 
good poetry is good, and bad poetry bad, from any point of view; that 
poetry can be analyzed with illumingz f 























ting results in terms of various 
intellectual schemes. At the same time, we think it inevitable that par- 
ticular judgments should be influenced—sometimes immecederately—by 
the acceptance or rejection of religious, political, philosophical, and philo- 
logical dogma. We believe that readers should be able to recognize 
that influence. 

We feel, too, that much confusion can be avoided if critics will make 

sincere attempt to discover their real points of agreement, in spite 
of differences in terminology and historical outlook. We agree with 
Mr. Rago that one should guard against using terms which suggest a 
false antithesis; and we would add, a painst gis ng a pejorative sense 
to those which stand for the creative and hopef mpulses of our com- 
mon civilization. We regret the implied sharp distinction in his own 
use of the terms Christian and non-Christian in discussing modern writers. 
It seems to us that Hemingway's novel, for exam whatever rank it 
may be given as literature, contains no meaning contrary to Christianity. 
And if the humanitarianism to which Mr. Rago refers is indeed 
“boneless,” he and the rest of us may as well stop talking about such 
obsolete matters as religion and poetry, for we shall soon be living in a 
world which cannot in any sense be described as either humanitarian or 
istian—EpD.] 
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A WARM WORD FOR DAICHES 
To the Editor: ; 

Thank you for Daiches’ article in the last POETRY. Such a statement 
has been long overdue; I can’t tell you what satisfaction it has given me 
Let’s have more such reasoning by that mind and minds of that sort. 
We've waited now much too long for the relief they bring. 

William Carlos Williams 


NEWS NOTES 


EITHER Elizabeth Madox Roberts nor Sherwood Anderson was 

known primarily as a writer of poetry, but they were both obviously 
poets, and the verse they wrote was in each case a clue to the central 
impulses in their work. Anderson’s Mid-American Chants, first pub- 
lished here in 1917, were rugged free-verse poems expressing the new 
aspirations of the time: “Don’t you see we are all a part of something 
here in the West? We're trying to break through. I’m a song myself, 
the broken end of a song myself... .” These were written during his 
most vigorous period of story- writing: in those days his work was still 
generally ridiculed and accused of indecency, though he had had some 
critical appreciation. A few years later Miss Roberts was introduced with 
some of the poems afterwards collected in Under the Tree. This book 
created a new genre of child poems. At that time she was living in 
conditions of acute hardship, no doubt permanently undermining her 
health, in order to finish her great novel, The Time of Man. The obituary 
articles have not wished to remember these painful facts. POETRY knew 
both writers, as it knows most others, in their early difficult years, when 
they were both struggling courageously with the problem faced by every 
artist who must make a living from his work and who yet refuses to 
employ the accepted commercial patterns. 


The Harriet Monroe Award will be made this spring for the first 
time, and will be continued triennially. The prize is five hundred dol- 
lars, representing the income from a five-thousand dollar fund estab- 
lished for this purpose by Miss Monroe. It is to be given to “any Amer- 
ican poet of distinction, or of distinguished promise” who may be selected 
by a committee of three poets, preferably from different parts of the 
country, appointed by the President of the University of Chicago. It is 
also stated that “in making awards the committee shall give preference 
to poets of progressive rather than academic tendencies.” The judges 
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News Notes 


for the first award will be Archibald MacLeish, Robinson Jeffers, and 
George Dillon (who is in this case making the first and only exception 
to our rule ne no member of the editorial staff may serve on a prize 
committee). The name of the winning poet will be announced in the 
next issue, and it is expected that the presentation will be made at the 
annual Friends of the Library dinner, a university function open to the 
public, usually held about the end of May. 

This year three Guggenheim Fellowships have been awarded for the 
writing of poetry. The recipients are Reuel Denney, Norman Rosten, 
and Delmore Schwartz 

Paul Bunyan, an American opera, with libretto by W. H. Auden and 
music by Benjamin Britten, will be produced by the Columbia Theatre 
Associates at Columbia University on May Sth. The American League 
of Composers, which is sponsoring this production, hopes to interest 
other universities in the opera and to encourage the performance of sim- 
ilar works throughout the country. The League, in association with 
various universities, is undertaking the production of new operas and 
other stage works with music, beginning next autumn. A comprehensive 
study of the plan has been written by Olin Downes in his New York 
Times column of March 16th. Poets will be encouraged to submit librettos 
to be set to music by outstanding American composers, and it is planned 
to offer a cash prize with assurance of production to the winning piece. 
Three distinguished composers have been elected to the opera committee: 
Douglas Moore (chairman), Henry Cowell, and Lazar Saminsky. 

The Carmel, Calif., Pine Cone is offering a twenty-five dollar prize 
for the best poem received before June 15th. Any number of poems 
may be submitted, but none should exceed 22 lines and none will be 
returned. Address poems to Helen Coolidge. This newspaper has a 
regular section devoted to poetry, essays, and fiction. Among the recent 
entries have been two remarkable Poesque horror stories by 
Jeffers, son of the poet. 

Cadence, “A Semiannual of Verse and Verse Appreciation” introduces 
the novel feature of printing an editorial comment on each poem. It is 
edited by M. C. Savore and H. S. Derrickson, at 2509 Marshall Road, 
Overland (St. Louis), Mo. 

Indiana University will hold its second annual Writers’ Conference 
from June 8th to 18th. The staff will include John Crowe Ransom 
Irwin Shaw, Kerker Quinn, Sally Benson, Carl Carmer, Marguerite 
Young, S. Stephenson Smith, Herbert J. Muller, Jeannette Covert Nolan, 
and Nannine Joseph. There will be workshops, panel discussions, and 
lectures in the fields of poetry, drama, fiction, non-fiction, children’s 
literature, and radio script. The fee for a full participating membership 
is $20, which entitles the holder to manuscript criticism; the auditor's 
fee is $5, but does not include attendance at workshops. Rooms at 
the University Residence Center may be had for a dollar a day. Three 


Donnan 
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scholarships providing the tuition fee are offered in open competition 
for manuscripts submitted by May 10th. For information address Ralph 
L. Collins, Conference Director, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Having read the comments of William Saroyan on numerous other 
subjects, we are pleased to have a letter from him (written in reply to 
our acceptance of his poem) in which he expresses himself on the subj 
of poetry. With Mr. Saroyan’s permission we quote a few passages: 

“This event will constitute the fulfillment (at last) of one of my 
earliest hopes or intentions, inasmuch as one of the favorite magazines of 
my school days was POETRY, which I used to read every month at the 
Fresno Public Library. Poetry was never precisely my forte—the poetic 
always was, but not the form, which even now I have not yet succeeded 
in making over into something of my own, no doubt because I have 
been too busy and too absorbed with and by prose. Even so, long ago 
I wanted to become a contributor to POETRY, and long before I had a 
short story accepted by a national magazine, Harriet Monroe had written 
me a nice note—even though she said my letter accompanying my Poems 
was much more interesting than the poems. That was first-rate criticism 
and I got the message all right. It meant that my approach to poetry 
was literary, instead of human or personal, and even now that is a thing 
that still seems to spoil some of my effort, and a good deal of the effort 
of established poets, even. Unlike prose, it seems poetry must happen 
inevitably, or very inevitably, although this does not mean that it cannot 
be made to happen. The eagerness to make it happen seems to spoil a 
good deal of contemporary poetry, however. 

“On the subject of poetry itself—es if anybody asked—I feel that our 
best criticism cf poetry has been finer and more important than our 
poetry itself—particularly the writing of Yvor Winters, for instance— 
although I have a hunch that such a circumstance indicates a fundamental 
weakness in how poetry is coming to be. That is to say, it seems to be 
coming out of intelligence or learning too much, and too little out of 
irrespressible or even naive exuberance—which is what poetry finally is, 
whether created by the very young or the very old, the two extremes 
which seem capable of interesting or great poetry.” 








NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


STANLEY J. KUNITZ is the author of a well-known book of poems, 
Intellectual Things. His work has appeared often in POETRY and other 
magazines, but the poems in this issue are the first he has published in 
several years. He is editor of the Wilson Library Bulletin and lives in 
New Hope, Pa. 
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Notes on Contributors 


W. R. MOSES was born in Alexandria, Minn., in 1911. He was 
educated at Vanderbilt and is now on the English faculty at the University 
of Illinois. His work is represented in the recent anthology, Five Young 
American Poets 

JOHN GOULD FLETCHER, of Little Rock, Ark., has contributed to this 
magazine 1913, and was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1939. A 











new bi poems, South Star, has just been published. 

LEON( ER, of | York City, has been a contributor since 
1920 She was awarded the Guarantors Prize in 1925 and the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1926. Her most recent book of poems is Slow Wall. 

MICHAEL ROBERTS, the distinguis hed poet id editor, is now 
ns in an evacuated school in the North « 1. His new prose 

e Recovery of the West, will soon be is} in London 

pp etd HUGHES, the well-known American poet, has appeared 
freq here sin He is the author of several books of poems 
and fiction, and of a recent autobiography, The Big Sea. His new book, 

L , } 1 } 


en will be pul blished this month. 

| a native of Paris, has « ntributed poetry and 
periodicals here and abroad, and will soon publish a 
Within Prison. He is at present on the faculty 


appear here for the first time: 
orn twenty-one years ago in New York City and 
is now a student at the University of Wisconsin. He has contributed 
to The Sewanee Revieu 

WILLIAM SAROYAN, of San Francisco, is one of the most famous 
American writers of plays and short stories. The title of his poem in this 

also the title of his new play. His latest book is the story of an 

an childhood, My Name Is Aram. 
VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN, a native of Philadelphia, has spent most 
life in Colorado and California, where she went to Pomona 
and is now li 











ing in New York City. Her poems have been 
widely in mas . 
LON (not related to the editor of POETRY) is a young 








ind teacher n vorking for the government in Washington. 
editor cf 7 Centaur, a magazine of criticism sn verse pub- 
lished in that city in 1934-36. His poems have appea 1 The Saturday 
D } = 
Re elsewh 


DORIAN COOKE was born in London in 1917 and has been teaching 
| ur in Za es, Yugoslavia. His present situation 
ontribut ) British and American periodicals 

‘ cago poet. She attended the 
{ ast year, and is now a sophomore at Bryn Mawr. 
This month’s prose _contribut rs have all appeared previously: 

W. T. SCOTT, auth f Biography for Treman, is on the editorial staff 
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of the Providence Journal. SHERMAN CONRAD, formerly of Bennington, 
Vt., is now teaching at the University of lowa. THOMAS HOWELLS is on 
the faculty of Whitman College in Walla Walla. INEZ CUNNINGHAM 
STARK, of Chicago, is a regular contributor of 


I 


poems and criticism. 
KARL J. SHAPIRO, of Baltimore, was introduced with a group of poems 


in our October 1940 issue. He is now serving in the Army. HARRY 
THORNTON MOORE is on the English faculty of the Illinois Institute of 


Technology, and contributes articles to The New Republic, Decision, etc. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 


The Double Man, by W.H. Auden. Random House. 

Collected Poems of Walter de la Mare. Henry Holt and Co 

The Airmen, by Selden Rodman. Random House 

Poems 1930-1940, by. Horace Gregory. Harcourt, Brace & Co 

The Listening Landscape, by Marya Zaturenska. Macmillan Co 

South Star, by John Gould Fletcher. Macmillan Co. 

The Migrants, by Clark Mills. James A. Decker, Prairie City, IIl. 

Shadow on the Sun, by Robert Friend. James A. Decker 

We Thank You All the Time, by Norman Macleod 

The Poems of Alice Meynell. Oxford University Press. 

Tiresias and Other Poems, by R. N. Currey. Oxford Univ. Press 

The Curlew Cries, by J. Redwood Anderson. Oxford Univ. Press. 

I Went Into the Country, by Harry Roskolenko. James A. Decker 

Going To and Fro and Walking Up and Down, by Charles Reznikoff. 
Objectivist Press, N. Y. C. 

The Jervis Bay Goes Down, by Gene Fowler. Random House. 

Garden Clubs and Spades, by Lawrence McKinney. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Brethren, by Ida Gerding Athens. Talaria, Cincinnati 

Lost and Found: Love, by Mary Frances Pear Priv. ptd., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Seven Lean Hounds, by Hugo Storm. Harper and Davies, Los Angeles. 

Cut From Mulga, by Ernest G. Moll. Melbourne University Press, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 
ANTHOLOGIES, PROSE, AND A TRANSLATION 

New Poems 1940, edited by Oscar Williams ‘ardstick Press, N. Y. C 

The Best Poems of 1940, selected by Thomas Moult. Harcourt Brace & Co. 

Poems for a Machine Age, edited by Horace J. McNeil and Clarence 
Stratton. McGraw-Hill Book Co 

Poets of Our Times, by Rica Brenner. Harcourt, Brace & Co 

Australian Literature, by E. Morris Miller. Melbourne Univ. Press 

Rainer Maria Rilka, Fifty Selected Poems, with English Translation, by 
C. F. MacIntyre. University of California Press, Berkeley 
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